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vr old Saxon ancestors, amid their 
wild and savage manners, appear to 
have cherished some pleasing and 
gentle customs. ‘They seem to have 
noticed the days of the week with great 
respect, for they bestowed upon them the 
names of their gods — Thor, Woden, Fri- 
ga,&e. The seasons, also, attracted their 
notice, and were honored with appropri- 
ale ceremonies. 

The English descendants of these fierce 
vid sea-rovers and land-robbers _partici- 
pated in their turn for marking days 
and seasons; but they softened the cere- 
monies which they derived from their 
ancestors, generally giving them a cheer- 
ful, and frequently a convivial character. 
Of all the festivities which appear to 
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May-Day. 


| be of Saxon origin, that of May-day is 
one of the most pure, pleasing, and sen- 
timental. It was one of thanksgiving for 
the departure of stern, tempestuous win- 
ter, and for the return of spring — the 
season of balmy breezes and opening 
flowers — spring, of all personified ideas 
the brightest, the fairest, and most inspi- 
ring. 

We may sometimes fancy that our 
northern climate, which gives us the cir- 
cling seasons of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, is harsh and severe ; and, per- 
chance, the wish has sometimes crossed 
our minds that our lot had been cast in 
tropical regions, where winter never 
comes to pinch the schoolboy’s nose 
and fingers. But let us remember that 
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no spring —no May-day festivals — ever 
visit the land of the orange, the fig, and 
the pine-apple ; and who would give up 
their recollections of spring, and all its 
joyous emotions, even for perpetual sum- 
mer? 

It is true that, in our Yankee climate, 
the first day of May does not always 
bring flowers; and it often chances, in- 
deed, that the May-day parties come back 
without any blossoms in their hands ; but 
they bring bloom on their cheeks, and a 
bright bouquet of pleasant thoughts and 
feelings in their bosoms. The ramble 
itself is a full compensation for the gloom 
of many a winter day. 

The songs to which “ May-day” has 
given birth would alone fill a book; but 
we shall copy but one of them, and this, 
perhaps, the most familiar of all. It is 
entitled the “ Queen of May,” and was 
written by a poet of some fame, the late 
lamented Tennyson. The lines are beau- 
tiful in themselves ; but Mr. Dempster has 
given them a deep and touching interest 
by setting them to music. Whoever 
would enjoy the song in the highest de- 
gree should hear Dempster sing it; for 
he is one of those who feel the power 
and scope of simple melody, and his 
skill renders it unnecessary for him to 
seek fame by astonishing the world with 
strange music, set to words in a foreign 
tongue, — both alike beyond the compre- 
hension of a common audience. We 
quote only the first part of the song, and 
that which is properly entitled 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 


You must wake and call me early — call me 
early, mother dear, 

‘To-morrow ‘Il be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year ; 





Of all the glad New Year, mother, the mag 
dest, merriest day ! 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother— 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


There's many a black, black eye, they say, 
but none so bright as mine ; ; 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and 
Caroline ; 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, 
they say ; 

So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother— 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shal! 
never wake, 

If you do not call me loudly when the day 
begins to break ; 

But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds 
and garlands gay, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother - 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


As [ came up the valley, whom think ye | 
should see 

But Robert, leaning on the bridge beneath 
the hazel-tree ; 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, | 
gave him yesterday ; 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother - 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


He thought | was a ghost, mother, for I was 
all in white, 

And I ran by him without speaking, like 
flash of light ; 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not 
what they say ; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


They say he’s dying all for love, but that can 
never be ; 

They say his heart is breaking, mother 
what is that to me? 

There’s many a bolder lad ‘!] woo me any 
summer day ; 

And I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 
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Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the 
green, 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me 
“made the queen ; 
For the shepherd lads, on every side, will 
come from far away, 
And I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 


The honeysuckle round the porch has woven 
its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint 
sweet cuckoo flowers ; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire 
in swamps and hollows gray ; 

And I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 


Th. night-winds come and go, mother, upon 
the meadow grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to 
brighten as they pass ; 

There will not be a drop of rain the.whole of 
the live-long day ! 

And I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


All the valley, mother, will be fresh, and 
green, and still, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all 
the hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale will mer- 
rily glance and play; 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


So you must wake and call me early — call 
me early, mother dear ! 

To-morrow ‘ll be the happiest time of all the 
glad new year ; 

To-morrow ‘Il be, of all the year, the maddest, 
merriest day — 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother — 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 


——— 


Worps are easy, like the wind; 
Faithful friends ’tis hard to find. 
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The Simple Truth. 


MILY and Julia Carlton, one day when 

their mother was gone out, enticed 

Brutus, the great fat house-dog, into 

the parlor, and began a game of 
romps with him. Now Brutus was old 
and lazy, and did not like to be pulled 
about by the little girls; so he ran under 
the table, and sideboard, and sofa, to get 
away from them, while they pursued, 
clapping their hands and laughing. But 
they did not laugh long; for Brutus, in 
trying to escape, overturned a stand upon 
which stood a glass globe containing gold 
and silver fish. The globe was of course 
broken, and the poor little fish, gasping 
and struggling, lay scattered upon the 
carpet. 

The children were at first too much 
frightened to speak ; but Julia soon found 
her tongue, and exclaimed, “ Poor little 
fish! poor little fish! O, what will moth- 
er say to us?” 

“ Poor little fish!” echoed Emily, 
“they will all die. O, what shall we 
do?” 

‘* Mother will be very angry with us, 
and will punish us,” said Julia. 

“She will be displeased with us for 
calling Brutus into the parlor; but she 
will not punish us if we tell her the 
truth.” 

*“ Yes she will, I know,” said Julia. 
“She won’t let us go to cousin Harriet’s 
party to-morrow.” 

“‘ Well, 1 shall not be so sorry for that 
as I am for the gold fish.” 

“Mother needn’t know we brought 
Brutus into the parlor, Emily. We can 
run into the garden to play, and she 
won't find it out.” 
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“(Q Julia! 
wicked.” 

“It would not be wicked,” said Julia. 
“IT do not mean to tell a lie.” 

“ But you mean to act a lie; and 
mother has told us, a great many times, 
that is just as bad as telling one. It 
would be a great deal worse than calling 
Brutus into the parlor, because then we 
did not mean to do wrong. Mother likes 
to have us tell the simple truth, and I 
shall tell it to her, and then she won’t 
punish us.” 

Mrs. Carlton came in while Emily was 
speaking. “QO, my poor gold fish!” 
she exclaimed, and hastened forward to 
the kitchen. She returned in an instant 
with a bowl of water, and carefully took 
up the fish and put them into it. 

**'They do not move,” she said, after 


you would not be so 


she had watched them awhile. “ 'They 


are quite dead.” She then turned to her 
daughters, and desired to know how the 
accident had happened. 

* Brutus threw down the stand, moth- 
er,” said Julia. 

“How came Brutus in the parlor? ” 
asked Mrs. Carlton. 

“ He came in — at — the — open door 
—I suppose,” stammered Julia. 

“ Brutus knows he is not permitted to 
come into the parlor, and he must have 
been called, or he would not have en- 
tered it now. But how happened he 
to throw down the stand?” 

“He ran against it, mother.” 

“Brutus is usually a careful dog. I 
think he would not have thrown down 
the stand unless he had been driven or 
forced against it. Come, Emily, you 
always tell a straight-forward story. Let 
me hear how it was.” 


* 





THE SIMPLE TRUTH. 


“We called Brutus into the parlor, 
because we wanted him to play with Us; 
but he did not like to play, and he crept 
under the sideboard, and table, and sofa. 
to get away from us. We drove hin 
out, and laughed, and clapped our hands - 
and I suppose he was frightened, for hy 
ran, and we ran after him, till he hit the 
stand and threw it down.” 

“ How beautiful is truth!” said My. 
Carlton, as she stooped to kiss Emily. 

“| told the truth, too,” said Julia, with 
tears in her eyes. 

* Not the simple truth, and the whole 
truth, my dear. You merely did not tel! 
a falsehood ; but you did all you could 
do, without telling one, to throw the 
blame on somebody, or something, be- 
sides yourself. Emily, on the contrary, 
kept nothing back; neither did she try 
to excuse herself by accusing Brutus 
and the open door; but, with the perfect 
frankness and fairness of her character, 
told the truth, and the whole truth. Now 
tell me, my dear, what you have ever 
gained by your habit of keeping back 
part of the truth, when you fear the 
whole of it will bring you into trouble.” 

Julia was obliged to answer, “ Noth- 
ing.” 

*“ And what have you lost?” 

“ Nothing, mother.” 

“Ts the confidence of your friends 
‘nothing,’ my dear child?” 

Julia had often felt pain from not be- 
ing believed and trusted, as her sister 
Emily was; and she burst into tears. 

“ You know, my dear Julia,” said Mrs. 
Carlton, “I love you too tenderly ever 
to give you pain but for your good ; and 
I believe, if the pain you suffer now 
should induce you to correct this fault, 
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you will hereafter thank me for inflicting | speaks the truth.’ 


it, Did you ever hear what was a wise 
man’s reply, When asked what a man 
gains by telling a falsehood ? ” 
~ «No, mother.” 

“Jt was, *‘ Not to be believed when he 





Remember this; re- 
member the pain you now feel; remem- 
ber what you have felt when your moth- 
er could not believe you; and let it all 
teach you to speak the simple truth in 
future.”” — Juvenile Miscellany. 


Attack upon a Panther. 


HE following description of an encoun- 
ter with a panther is given by a gen- 
tleman formerly in the British civil 
service at Ceylon : — 

“I was at Jaffna, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Island of Ceylon, in the 
beginning of the year 1819, when, one 
morning, my servant called me an hour 
or two before the usual time, with, ‘ Mas- 
ter, master! people sent for master’s 
dogs: tiger in de town!’ 

“ Now, my dogs chanced to be some 
very degenerate specimens of a fine spe- 
cies called the peligar,a kind of grey- 
hound without scent. I kept them to 
hunt jackals; but tigers are very differ- 
ent things. By the way, there are no 
real tigers in Ceylon, but leopards and 





panthers are universally called so. The 
animal in question proved to be a pan- . 
ther. 

“My gun was not put together, and, 
while my servant was doing this, the 
collector and two medical men came to 
my door, the former armed with a fowl- 
ing-piece, and the latter with some blunt 
hog-spears. They insisted upon setting 
off without waiting for my gun. The 
panther had taken up his abode in a 
hut, the roof of which, like Ceylon huts 
in general, spread to the ground like an 
umbrella. The only entrance into it was 
a small door, about four feet high. 

“ The collector wanted to get the tiger 
out at once. I begged him to wait for 


|my gun; but no—his fowling-piece, 
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loaded with ball, and the two hog-spears, 
were quite enough. I seized a hedge- 
stake, and, taking my station near the 
hut, awaited my fate from very shame. 

“At this moment there arrived from 
the fort an English officer, two artillery- 
men, and a Malay captain; and a pretty 
figure we should have cut without them, 
as the event will show. I was now 
quite ready for the attack, for my gun 
had come. 

“The whole scene which follows took 
place within an enclosure about twenty 
feet square, formed, on three sides, by a 
strong fence of palmyra leaves, and on 
the fourth by the hut. 

“The two artillery-men planted them- 
selves at the door of the hut, and the Ma- 
lay captain got on the top, to frighten the 
panther out. One of the artillery-men 
wanted to enter the hut, and to attack 
the animal there, but we would not suf- 
fer it. At last the beast sprang fiercely 
out, and the captain received him on his 
bayonet, which he thrust down his throat, 
firing his piece at the same moment. The 
bayonet broke, leaving less than three 
inches on the musket ; the rest remained 
in the panther, but was invisible to us. 
The shot probably went through his 
cheek. It certainly did not seriously in- 
jure him; for he instantly rose upon his 
legs, and, with a dreadful roar, placed 
his paws upon the soldier’s breast. He 
then seized his arm in his mouth, turned 
him half round, threw him over on his 
back, and fell upon him. 

* This was a terrible moment; but we 
dared not fire upon the panther, lest we 
should kill the man beneath. There was 
a brief but breathless pause ; but, in a 





few seconds, his comrade attacked the | 


ATTACK UPON A PANTHER— GRACE OSBORNE. 


beast exactly in the same manner as {he 
gallant fellow himself had done. pe 
struck his bayonet into his head, and thie 
panther rose to spring upon him. He 
fired, and this time the ball took effect jy 
the head. The animal staggered back. 
wards, and we all poured in our fire, 
He was finally despatched with the hog. 
spears and hedge-stakes. 

“The brave artillery-man was bu 
slightly wounded. He claimed the skin, 
which was cheerfully given him. |p 
cutting off the head, the knife came di. 
rectly across the bayonet. The animal 
measured scarcely less than four feet 
from the root of the tail to the muzzle. 
There was no tradition of a panther hay. 
ing been in Jaffna before. ‘The creature 
must have come a distance of almost 
twenty miles, or swum across an arm of 
the sea two miles in breadth; for Jaffna 
stands on a peninsula, on which there 
is no jungle of any magnitude.” 


a os 


Grace Osborne. 
ITTLE Grace Osborne was a good child. 


She was very kind. She would not 
even pull pussy’s fur, when her 
mother told her it would hurt pussy. 
Grace was very backward about learning 
to speak. When she was three years 
old, she made sad work talking. When 
she first saw a butterfly, she asked what 
it was. Her mother told her ; but Grace 
could never remember to speak it right. 
She always called it a butter-bird. | 
suppose the reason was, that she had seen 
a bird fly, and she thought every thing 
that had wings must be a bird. 
She called a caterpillar a pillar-tat. 
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One day she saw one of these creatures 


weaving a web all round itself, on a rose- 
bush in the garden. 

Grace ran to tell her mother, and to 
ask what it meant. Her mother told her 
that, after the caterpillar had covered 
itself all up with the web, it would die, 
and, by and by, a beautiful butterfly 
would come out of the ball. 

Grace knew this was true, because her 
mother said it; but she thought it was 
very strange, and wished that she could 
see the butterfly come out. Her mother 
cut off a branch from the rose-bush, and 
hung it up in the parlor. Every day 
Grace watched it. She began to think 
nothing would ever come out of it. But 
at the end of a few weeks, a bright and 
beautiful butterfly came forth. Its wings 
were a brilliant brown, edged with fiery 
scarlet. Grace was delighted. She 
clapped her hands, and called out, 
“Mother! mother! See what a beauti- 
ful butter-bird has come out of the pillar- 
tat’s nest |” 

Grace did not offer to touch the pretty 
creature ; for her mother told her its 
wings were covered with very little 
feathers; and that when these feathers 
were pulled out, it hurt the butterfly very 
much. 

After they had looked at it a little 
while, her mother opened the window, 
and let it fly into the garden. As Grace 
watched it, she exclaimed, ‘ O, see it 
go! see it go! It looks like a tulip 
flying!” 

When Grace was tired of looking out 
of the window, she sat down on the 
carpet, and tried to spell butterfly, with 
her ivory letters. Her mother placed 
tem: BUTTERFLY. “Does that 


spell butter-bird?” asked Grace. “T 
spells butterfly,” replied her mother 
“and my little girl must try to remem- 
ber and speak it right.” Grace prom- 
ised she would try. But a little while 
after, she said, ‘* Mother, what made 
the pillar-tat change to a butter-bird ?” 
**God made the caterpillar change to a 
butterfly,” said her mother. “The same 
God you told me my little baby-brother 
lived with?” asked Grace. 

“ Yes, he is the same God, my child,” 
said her mother. “The caterpillar 
seemed to be dead; but you see it was 
only changed into a beautiful butterfly. 
Your little brother seemed to be dead, 
and they buried him in the ground; but 
God has made him a beautiful angel, and 
he lives in heaven.” 

Grace was very silent for a few min- 
utes ; then she looked up in her mother’s 
face, and said, “ God is very kind, dear 
mother. I hope, when I die, I shall go 
to live with him in heaven.” — Juvenile 
Miscellany. 


a 


In one of the cavalry encounters be- 
tween the English and French, in the 
year 1811, a French officer, in the act 
of striking at a dragoon of the fourteenth 
regiment, perceived that he had only one 
arm. With a rapid movement he brought 
down his sword to a salute, and passed 
on! 

— 


In Albinos the skin is white, the eyes 
weak, the iris red, and the hair of a pale 
flaxen color. 

Make not your sail too large for your 





| ship. 
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THE CHEROKEES. 
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The Cherokees. 


nts tribe of Indians, who are now re- 
moved to the “Indian Territory” of 
the west, and who at present live 
in a state of partial civilization, were 
once the proprietors of one of the fairest 
tracts in the United States. This com- 
prised a portion of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama. ‘The whole extent of this ter- 
ritory embraced not less than thirty-five 
millions of acres. 

But the Cherokees are now despoiled 
of their patrimony, and are removed by 
their masters to a distant region. They 
still, however, inhabit a fine country, and 
have many cattle and horses, and some 
of them have well-cultivated farms. They 
have a regular government, and even a 
newspaper, which has been published 
since 1828. A part of this is in English, 
and a part in the native language of the 
Cherokees. 


There are few questions involved jy 
more obscurity than that relating to the 
origin of the Indian languages. Whey 
America was discovered, each tribe had 
its language, and the whole number of 
their tongues amounted to about two 
thousand. Now, whence came so many 
languages? Did the wild tribes, who had 
no books, who had no civilization, — who 
only knew how to hunt, and fish, and 
fight, and build wigwams, — did they in- 
vent these languages, with all their verbs, 
nouns, and participles? Did these igno. 
rant savages construct these curious lan- 
guages, with all their abstruse and subtile 
rules and principles of etymology, syntax, 
and prosody? Mr. Bancroft, the histo- 
rian, thinks they did, for he says that 
savage, unreasoning man makes |lap- 
guage by instinct, as the bee makes her 
cell of wax without knowledge or un- 
derstanding. 

Now, however this may be, we know, 
at least, that the Cherokee characters, or 
alphabet, by means of which the lan- 
guage was first reduced to writing, was 
invented by an Indian by the name of 
Guess. We find the following account 
of this curious invention, written in 
1828 :— 

*“‘ Mr. Guess is, in appearance and hab- 
its, a full Cherokee, though his grand- 
father on his father’s side was a white 
man. He has no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but the Cherokee. He was led to 
think on the subject of writing the Cher- 
okee language by the conversation of 
some young men, who said that the 
whites could put a talk on paper and 
send it to any distance, and it would be 
understood. In attempting to invent a 
‘Cherokee character, he at first could 
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think of no way but that of giving each 
word a particular sign. He pursued this 
plan for about a year, and made several 
thousand characters. He then became 
convinced that this was net the right 
mode, and, after trying several other 
methods, at length conceived the idea 
of dividing the word into parts. 

«He now soon found that the same 
characters Would apply in different 
words, so that their number would be 
comparatively small. After putting down 
and learning all the syllables that he 
could think of, he would listen to 
speeches and the conversation of stran- 
vers; and whenever a word occurred 
which had a part or syllable in it which 
was not on his list, he would bear it in 
mind till he had made a character for it. 
In this way he soon discovered all the 
syllables in the language. In forming 
his characters, he made some use of the 
English letters, as he found them in a 
spelling-book in his possession. After 
commencing upon the last-mentioned 
plan, he is said to have completed his 
system in about a month, having reduced 
all the sounds in the language to eighty- 
five characters. Mr. Guess was con- 
siderably advanced in life when he made 
this invention.” We understand that he 
is still living. 


en 


KinpNess oF A Horse. — Among the 
horses belonging to an earl, near Oxford, 
in England, was one that was blind. In 
the next stall was a horse which was 
uncommonly gentle and tractable. When 
the animals, about twenty in number, 
were turned out to pasture in the morn- 
ing, this good-tempered creature always 





took the blind one under his protection. 
When he strayed from his companions, 
his kind friend would run neighing after 
him, and smell round him, and, when 
recognized, they would walk side by 
side, until the blind friend was led to the 
best grass in the field. ‘This horse was 
so exceedingly gentle that he had re- 
ceived the character of being a coward, 
when only himself was concerned ; but 
if any of them made an attack upon his 
unfortunate companion, he would fly to 
the rescue with such fury, that not a 
horse in the field could stand against him 


—_—_@————_ 


Tue Errect oF SEEING AS OTHERS 
sEE.—A man in Maryland, notoriously 
addicted to the vice of drunkenness, hear- 
ing an uproar in his kitchen one night, 
had the curiosity to step, without noise, 
to the door, to know what was the mat- 
ter. Here he beheld his servants indul- 
ging in the most unbounded roar of laugh- 
ter at a couple of his negro boys, who 
were mimicking him in his drunken fits, 
—showing how he staggered, and reeled, 
and nodded, and hickuped, and tumbled. 
The picture which these children of na- 
ture drew of him, and which had filled 
the rest with so much merriment, struck 
him so forcibly, that he became a per- 
fectly sober man, to the unspeakable joy 
of his wife and children. 


eg 


GRATITUDE is a species of justice. He 
that requites a benefit may be said, in 
some sense, to pay a debt; and, of 
course, he that forgets favors received, 
may be accused of neglecting to pay 
what he cannot be denied to owe. 
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Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
| {Continued from page 106.] 


N her government of the state, Eliz-| the most trivial and the most impor 
abeth was as arbitrary as in religion. | tant were alike subject to her caprice. 
It was allowed, in parliament, “that | Though partial to wide ruffs, as we may 
she was absolute—that she had the | see from her pictures, she was deter- 
power to release herself from any law; | mined that her subjects should not. go 
that she was a species of divinity.” Her | beyond the degree of extravagance and 
proclamation — that is, the public expres- | absurdity she thought becoming to her- 


sion of her royal: will —was equal, in | self; so, by proclamation, she forbade the 
eflect, to the law of the land. Matters | wearing of any which were more than « 
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quarter of a yard in width. The smell 


of wood was disagfeeable to her majesty ; | 


the cultivation of it was, therefore, by 
proclamation, forbidden. Her majesty 
was fond of music; it was therefore or- 
dered that any singing man or boy, who 
excelled in his art, might be pressed into 
the service of the royal chapel. Street 
brawls might disturb her repose; the 
provost-marshal was, therefore, by proc- 
jamation, authorized to hang up any of- 
fender on the spot. Scarcely a session 
of parliament passed without some mem- 
bers being arrested for too great freedom 
of speech; and sometimes she would 
rate the commons soundly, and they, 


like beaten children, submitted, compli- 


mented her on her saving grace and all- 
preventing goodness, and offered up the 
last breath of their nostrils, and the last 
drop of blood in their hearts, to be 
poured out for her safety. None of the 
nobility could marry, and no man could 
ravel out of England, without the royal 
permission. Of her tyrannical abuse of 
this power, the story of Lady Catherine 
Grey affords a most affecting instance. 
Hopeless of being able to overcome the 
queen’s aversion to her subjects’ marry- 
ing, she had privately espoused Lord 
Hertford. The act could not long be 
concealed from the jealous eyes of the 
queen. Both were committed prisoners 
to the Tower. After four years’ con- 
finement, Lady Catherine died broken- 
hearted, entreating, with her last breath, 
“that the queen would graciously please 
to send liberty to her husband, as the only 
thing that could alleviate his: sorrow for 
ner loss.” But Elizabeth’s selfish cruelty 
was not yet satisfied; and for five years 
longer Lord Hertford languished in pris- 





on. Many other, though less tragical, 
instances of the same kind of despotism 
and envious temper might be enumer- 
ated. 

The ceremonial of her court rivalled 
the servility of the East. No person, of 
whatever rank, ventured to address her 
otherwise than kneeling; and this atti- 
tude was preserved by all her ministers 
during their audiences of business, with 
the exception of Burleigh, in whose fa- 
vor, when aged and infirm, she dispensed 
with its observance. A German travel- 
ler relates that, as she passed through 
several apartments from the chapel to 
dinner, wherever she turned her eyes, 
he observed the spectators throw them- 
selves on their knees. He further tells 
us that the officers and ladies, whose 
business it was to arrange the dishes, 
did not presume to approach the royal 
table without repeated prostrations and 
genuflections, and every mark of rever- 
ence due to her majesty in person. 

The gross adulation, the unmeasured 
flattery, she received from her courtiers, - 
is at once ludicrous and disgusting, and 
proves the vulgar depravity of the taste 
which not only allowed, but exacted, it. 
With all her extravagant personal vanity, 
her real sagacity could not have been 
deceived ; she knew that the flattery was 
false, but it was a tribute become neces- 
sary to her, and she enjoyed it with a 
perverted consciousness of her own pow- 
er, which could thus force the herd of 
parasites to belie their own eyes, and 
address her as a nymph and a Venus at 
the age of sixty-five. Her own eyes 
were not so blind, but that the sight of 
her own face in a mirror would throw 
her into transports of impotent rage, and 
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she at last discontinued the use of them. 
Relying on this prejudice, her tire-women 
would sometimes gratify their own ha- 
tred and mirth by laying upon the royal 
nose the carmine which ought to have 
embellished the cheeks. 

The extorted adulation contrasts ludi- 
crously with the confidential communica- 
tions of her ministers and attendants. We 
hear only complaints of incessant, hard, 
and unrewarded service; of her majes- 
ty’s “ grievous rating,” and “ marvellous 
choler ;” of her swearing at her minis- 
ters, and frowning at her ladies; of her 
berating “the fair Bridges,” and other 
maids of honor ; of her swearing at Lady 
Arundel, and pinching poor Lady Hunt- 
ingdon * very sorely.” Wounded vanity 
was the common cause of these displays 
of ill-humor. With as much real power 
as should have satisfied any mortal, — 
with talents which ought to have com- 
manded real respect, — Elizabeth would 
stoop to the most childish rivalry with the 
women of her own court; and, like a 
spoiled child, was miserable unless she 
was the centre of all attraction and the 
object of all admiration. The beauty 
and liveliness of Lady Mary Howard, by 
attracting the notice of the courtiers, 
rendered the possessor an object of the 
queen’s vindictive displeasure, which dis- 
played itself after the following fashion: 
“Jt happened,” says Harrington, “ that 
Lady Mary was possessed of a rich bor- 
der, powdered with gold and pearls, and 
a velvet suit belonging thereto, which 
moved the envy of many, and did not 
please the queen, who thought it exceed- 
ed her own. One day, the queen sent, 
privately, got the lady’s vesture, and put 
it on herself. It was far too short for 
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her majesty’s height, and she aske) 
every one how they liked her new-fyp. 
cied suit. At length she asked the owp. 
er herself if it was not made too shor 
and ill-becoming, which the poor lady 
did presently consent to. ‘ Why, then, if 
it become not me, as being too short, | ay 
minded it shall never become thee, as 
being too fine; so it fitteth neithe; 
well.’ ” 

It was this love of adulation, a craying 
for admiration, which prompted to those 
frequent journeys, or progresses, whic) 
form an important feature in the domes. 
tic history of this reign. Thus, too, she 
gratified her love of magnificence with. 
out any drain on her private purse, to 
which a further saving was effected by 
the maintenance of her household, for 
several weeks in each year, at the ex. 
pense of her loving nobles, who sought to 
purchase the continuance or restoration of 
her favor by soliciting the ruinous honor 
of a royal visit. 

After this, we are not surprised to 
learn that the basest corruption prevailed 
throughout the court, from the highest to 
the lowest. Elizabeth herself scrupled not 
to accept of bribes to induce her to in- 
fluence her own judges; and no man 
thought of furthering a suit at court, or 
at law, without a present in his hand. 
The archbishop of York had long pet: 
tioned in vain for the pardon of a man 
who had been convicted of the offence 
of being a Papist, though he was inno- 
cent ; at length, “ bethinking himself that 
all was not done at that court for God's 
sake only, he sent up twenty crowns out 
of his own purse, as a small remem- 
brance for a poor man’s pardon, which 
was thankfully accepted of.” We have 
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, memorandum of what Sir John Har- 
‘ington thought the best mode of pro- 
seeding, When he came to town about a 
iawsuit. His first care was to please her 
majesty in the cut of his coat — a matter 
of great importance. ‘ [I must then,” he 
proceeds, “ go in at an early hour, before 
the breakfast-covers are placed, and 
sand uncovered as her highness cometh 
forth her chamber, and kneel, and say, 
‘God save your majesty! I crave your 
ear at what hour may suit for your 
servant to meet your blessed counte- 
nance. Thus will [ gain her favor to 
follow to the auditory.” In another 
place he says, “ Yet will I venture to 
sive her majesty five hundred pounds in 
money, and some pretty jewel or gar- 
nent, praying her majesty to further my 
suit with some of her learned counsel.” 
When we read this, we are the less sur- 
prised at the melancholy and disgraceful 
fate of the great and wise Lord Bacon ; 
for it was at this court that he was edu- 
cated, and passed his early probation as 
a statesman. 

There was one matter in which, with 
a few exceptions, caprice did not govern ; 
this Was in the choice of her ministers. 
Selected for their ability, she was as steady 
to them as they were faithful to her. 
Lord Burleigh was her prime minister 
for forty years. This gave a consist- 
ency both to the foreign and domestic 
policy which, at the same time, advanced 
the power and glory of the sovereign, and 
promoted the prosperity and wealth of 
the subject. 

Let us now consider what it was that 
cast such a halo of glory around this 
reign; for the personal character of the sov- 
ereign herself could have little to do with it. 





She ascended the throne ata most fortu- 
nate period. The three greatest events 


in modern history had taken place in the 
century preceding — the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America, and 
the reformation in religion. 


The first 
wild, agitating ferment, which followed 
these events, had subsided into a bold 
and settled activity. This displayed it- 
self in various forms. It led Drake to 
circumnavigate the world; it induced to 
those numberless expeditions set on foot, 
by private noblemen and gentlemen, 
either for trade or for discovery and ad- 
venture, of which the government had all 
the glory, and of the profit of which it 
reaped a large share. Indeed, increased 
revenue seems to have been the only 
thing regarded by the government. Its 
measures were adapted rather to repress 
than to encourage enterprise. Almost 
all the comforts, and even the necessa- 
ries, of life were made the subjects of a 
monopoly. The government sold to one 
individual or company the right of sup- 
plying the kingdom, apd it was made a 
felony for any one to interfere with his 
trade; and, for his protection against this, 
the monopolist was authorized to search 
the houses of those who were suspected 
of having these commodities illegally — a 
right which gave rise to the most intoler- 
able private and public oppression. The 
grandest of these monopolies—that of 
the East India Company — has lasted to 
our time. In spite of these discourage- 
ments, commerce rapidly increased. 
The trade with Russia and Turkey was 
now opened ;*that with the Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant was much increased ; 
and many conveniences, before un- 
known, were introduced into use. Mir. 
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rors from Venice were now to be seen in 
citizens’ houses; but it was regarded as a 
piece of splendor truly royal, when Eliz- 
abeth ordered her bathing-room to be 
wainscotted with Venetian looking-glass. 
Porcelain was now seen for the first time, 
and Dutch linen took the place of wool- 
len carpets and tapestry upon the dinner- 
table. 
a 


What shall I do? 


‘¢ JOU won't go out this stormy even- 
ing,” Mrs. Merrill said to her hus- 
band, who had commenced putting 
on his overcoat. 

“If I can do any good, I shall not care 
for the rain,” Mr. Merrill replied, cheer- 
fully, as he buttoned his coat close up 
under his chin. 

‘* But the wind drives the rain so! You 
will be wet through.” 

‘No matter: I am neither butter nor 
salt,” smilingly returned her husband. 
“Don’t you remember it was just such 
a night as this, twg years ago, that a good 
Samaritan picked me up in the street, and 
took me to Union Hail?” 

The tears glistened in the eyes of the 
wife as she replied, — 

“Go, Harry, if you think you can do 
any good. I should be the last to object.” 

Mr. Merrill kissed, tenderly, the cheek 
of his wife, who was’still in the bloom of 
young womanhood, and then, taking his 
hat and cane, went forth. It was, indeed, 
a stormy night. ‘The wind came rushing 
along with a dismal howl, and the rain 
fell heavily. But few péfsons were in 
the street, and they were hurrying home- 
ward, anxious to escape the war of ele- 
ments. 





“The storm is heavy, sure enough. | 
shall not find many at the hall,” Mer;i| 
said, half aloud, as he walked quickly 
along. His way was through a part of 
the town inhabited by persons of the 
poorer class. In almost every block of 
this section were to be found one or two 
little taverns, with either a glaring red 
curtain, or an inviting, transparent sign, 
telling of the good cheer within. From 
many of these was heard the loud laugh, 
or the bacchanalian song; and, as they 
fell upon the ear of Merrill, he sighed 
for his infatuated fellow-men, who sought 
brief and exciting sensual pleasures at 
the expense of health, character, and hap- 
piness. Sometimes he would pause, half 
tempted to go in among them, and be- 
seech them to stop in their career of 
folly ere it was too late. But the recol- 
lection of several fruitless efforts of this 
kind caused him to forbear. 

Just about the time that Merrill left his 
house, a little scene was passing in an 
humble tenement that stood direcily in 
the way to Union Hall, whither he was 
going. ‘To a spectator acquainted with 
all the circumstances, that scene would 
have been a very affecting one. ‘Phere 
was a sick child upon the bed, and the 
father and mother standing beside it. 
The mother looked anxious and care- 
worn; the father’s face had a troubled 
expression. All around indicated pov- 
erty. 

“Her fever is much higher. It has 
increased rapidly during the last hour,’ 
said the mother, looking earnestly into 
her husband’s face. 

“Hadn’t I better go for Doctor 
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WHAT SHA 
settled the last bill yet; and I don’t want | 
» see Doctor R until that is paid.” 

The husband said nothing in reply to 
‘his, but stood looking down upon his sick 
child, with something stupid in his gaze. 
At length, the young sufferer began to 
oss about, and moan, and show painful 
symptoms of internal distress. 

“['m afraid she’s dangerous,” 
mured the mother. 

«] will go for the doctor. We cannot 
see our child die, even if his bill is not 
oaid.”’ As the father said this, he took 
yp his hat, and moved towards the door. 

“Jt storms dreadfully, James, and we 
have no umbrella.” 

The wife laid her hand upon her hus- 
band’s arm, and spoke earnestly. 

“No matter. I’m not afraid of the 
rain. I’ve stood many a worse night 
than this.” 

“Suppose you wait awhile, James. 
Perhaps she will be better,” and the 
wifes hand still rested on her husband’s 
arm. ‘I don’t like to have you go out.” 

“QO, that’s nothing. I don’t care for 
the rain. Hetty is very ill, and we ought 
to call in the doctor by all means.” 

Seeing that he was in earnest about 
going, she said, looking with a tender, half- 
imploring expression into his face, — 

“Youll come right back again, 
James?” 

“Certainly I will. Do you think [d 
remain away, and Hetty so sick ?” 

“ Well, do come home as quick as you 
ean; and don’t stop any where, — will 
you?” 


mur- 





“No, no! never fear.” 

And he went out, leaving the mother 
alone with her sick child. 

Without pausing an instant, 1e purs‘ed | 
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his way steadily along, vowing his head 
to the pelting storm, and sometimes crin- 
ging, as the fierce gust drove suddenly 
against him. . In about ten minutes, he 
reached the doctor’s office, and found 
him absent, but expected in momenta- 
rily. He sat down, dripping with wet, 
to await his return, but soon grew restless. 

“ T’ll come back in a few minutes,” he 
at length said to the attendant, rising and 
going out. Again in the street, he 
seemed irresolute. 

At first, he stood thoughtfully, and 
then moved on a few paces. ‘There was 
evidently a struggle going on in his 
mind. Some propensity was pleading 
hard for indulgence, while reason was 
arguing strongly on the other side. This 
debate continued for some time, he walk- 
ing on for a short distance, and then 
stopping to reflect, until he found him- 
self in front of a small tavern with a 
tempting display of glasses in the win- 
dow. 

“Til take just one glass, and no 
more,” he said to himself. 

** But you know, if you touch a drop, 
you will not leave that house sober,” 
spoke a voice within his own bosom. 

This made him hesitate. But a de- 
praved appetite urged him on to self- 
indulgence, and he was about placing 
his hand on the door to enter, when the 
image of his sick child came up before 
him so vividly that he started back, utter- 
ing aloud, in the sad consciousness of 
inability to struggle against the fierce 
thirst that was overpowering him, — 

“ What shall I do?” 

As he said this, a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and a voice said, — 

“ Sign the pledge !” 
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The man turned in surprise. Our 
friend Merrill stood before him. 

«Come with me, and [’ll tell you what 
to do,” he said, in a cheerful, encour- 
aging voice. 

“It’s no use ; | can’t keep it!” was de- 
spondingly answered. 

“ But you can keep it; [ll go bond for 
that. Hundreds, nay, thousands, have 
done so, and | am sure you will not be 
the only exception. So, come along. 
I’m just on my way to Union Hall, and 
have the pledge-book under my arm.” 

** My child is sick, and I must go for 
the doctor.” 

* What doctor?” 

* Doctor R ” 

“Just in the way. 
three minutes.” 

“If I thought there was any use in it! 
But I’ve tried to reform too many times. 
1 can’t do it. DP’m afraid I’m too far 
gone. Heaven help me! What shall I 
do?” 

There was something very desponding 
in the man’s voice as he spoke. 

“Don’t listen for a moment to such 
suggestions,” returned Merrill ; “ they are 
from an enemy. If you have tried to 
reform, and failed in the attempt, it is 
because you have not tried in the right 
way.” ' 

He had already drawn his arm within 
that of the poor, desponding drunkard, 
and they were walking away from the 
charmed spot that had well nigh proved 
fatal to a wavering resolution. 

“ Last Thursday night,” Merrill went 
on to say, “no less than twenty signed 
the pledge, and at least five of them were 
more deeply enslaved than I can believe 
you to be. We found them in the street, 





It won't take 








and brought them in, and now they ay 
sober men, and will remain so. |t ap. 
pears like a miracle, but we have see, 
hundreds and hundreds of such miracles. 
They are occurring every day.” 

By this time, they had reached the 
hall, and Merrill, pausing, said, — 

“ This is the place ; come in with mp 
and sign the pledge, and you are safe.” 

But the man held back. The though 
of giving up his liberty — of binding him. 
self down, by a solemn pledge, not even 
to taste a drop of the pleasant drink tha: 
was so sweet to his lips, made him hesi. 
tate. ‘The pleadings of appetite for a |i. 
tle more indulgence were strong. 

“You are teetotallers?” he at length 
said. 

“Certainly. Our pledge covers the 
whole ground,” Merrill replied. “For 
such as you, there is no hope but in total 
abstinence. Do you think it possible for 
you to drink a glass of wine, beer, or cider 
without having your desires for stronger 
liquors so excited as to render your 
further abstinence impossible? Think! 
Have you never tried to ‘ regulate’ your- 
self ? ” 

“QO, yes; many and many a time.” 


* You have tried two glasses of beer a 
Pie h) 


* And before three days, were intoxi- 
cated?” 

“It is, alas! too true ; sometimes in an 
hour after I took the first glass of beer.” 

“Then it must be total abstinence or 
nothing. In this lies your only ground 
for safety. Come, then, and put your 
hand to the pledge that makes you @ 
free man. Come! the rain is drenching 
us to the skin while we stand here 
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WHAT SHALL 


Come, sign at once, and go home with 
medicine for your child, and joy for the 
heart of your poor wife. Come, my 
friend; now is the turning point in your 
fe. Health, prosperity, happiness, are 
welcoming you with smiles on one side ; 
sickness, poverty, and wretchedness, are 
on the other. Just two years ago, 
stood on this very spot, urged, as | am 
pow urging you, to sign. I yielded at 
last, and have prospered ever since. I 
have plenty at home, and plenty with 
Before, all was wretchedness. 
Come, then, my friend; come with us, 
and we will do thee good!” 

“Yes, come,” said a third person, 
pausing at the door of Union Hall just 
at that moment, and taking hold of the 
poor man’s arm. 

The slight impulse of the hand upon 
hisarm decided his wavering resolution. 
He went in with them, and, going up be- 
tween them to the secretary’s desk, put 
his hand to the pledge. 

“There is joy in heaven, over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety-nine just persons that need no re- 
pentance,”’ said the president of the meet- 
ing, in a serious voice. ‘ My friend, you 
have all heaven on your side, for heaven 
ison the side of good resolutions. Look 
up, and be strong. They that are for 
you are more than all who are against 


you.” T. S. Arthur. 


ree al 


content. 


“THERE are few occasions in life,” 
says Hannah More, “in which we are 
more called upon to watch ourselves 
narrowly, and to resist the assaults of 
various temptations, than in conversa- 
tion.” 

VOL. IX. 10 
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Hungarian Manners. 


Britisn traveller furnishes us with 
the following sketch: “The gen- 
tleman, whose guests we had thus 
unexpectedly become, belonged to 
that class in Hungarian society which 
corresponds, in respect to rank, to our 
titled aristocracy — the proprietors of es- 
tates which have descended to them 
He inhab- 


a country-house, which, in point of 


through many generations. 
ited 


size and the general aspect of things in 
and around it, | can compare to nothing 


so aptly as to the dwelling of a Highland 
laird. It was a long-fronted, two-storied, 
white-walled chateau, having before it a 
sort of court, or grass-plot, round which 
ran a gravelled drive that was fenced off 
from the road only by a hedge and paling. 

* At the bottom of this court, again, and 
at right angles with the swing-gate by 
which we entered, stood a range of cot- 
tages, where dwelt the grooms, and me- 
nials, and hangers-on upon the family ; 
while just across the road were stables, 
coach-houses, sheds, barns, and a garden 
well stocked with fruit and vegetables. 
Of park or paddock, or grounds purely 
ornamental, there was, however, no trace. 
Except where the green court lay, (and 
it was not wholly ornamental, inasmuch 
as the draw-well stood exactly in the 
centre of it,) every rood of land had 
been laid under the plough. Up to the 
very walls of the mansion, the corn-crops 
were growing ; and in the hamlet where 
we and our host first met, the laborers 
and serfs, by whom they were reared, 
resided. 

“It was not, however, in the outward 
appearance of things alone that I traced 
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a close resemblance between the domicile 
of this Hungarian gentleman and that 
of the Highland laird — rather, perhaps, 
as he was half a century ago, than as 
you now find him, except in rare cases. 
The family of Mr. Scaltati (for so my 
young friend was called) appeared of 
countless extent. There was no end to 
the retainers— men, women, and chil- 
dren— who went to and fro before his 
hall door, and thronged his kitchen. Eat- 
ing and drinking, moreover, appeared to 
be a work which suffered small inter- 
mission ; and the viands, though coarse, 
perhaps, were most abundant. Then, 
again, | saw one woman arrive with 
several couples of fowls, another with 
a basket of eggs, a third with a jar of 
milk, a fourth with something else ; and 
I learned that such were not so much 
the spontaneous offices of good-wiil as 
the feudal perquisites which the chief 
claimed, and the cotter and small tenant 
paid. ‘It is thus,’ said my kind host, 
‘and thus only, that the hospitalities of 
such a household as mine could be kept 
up. These things are brought to me 
every day. What could I do with them, 
if I did not feed the people whom you 
consider so numerous ?”” 


er 


The Lamb. 


A GERMAN FABLE. 


FATHER conducted his young son into 
the field, and they saw a sheep, and 
a white lamb stood at her breast; 
and the mother licked the lamb. 
The boy was pleased with the sight, 
and, after he had looked at the sheep 
and the lamb for a long time, he laughed, 


HUNGARIAN MANNERS—THE LAMB. 







































and said, “* The young lamb is nourished 
like an infant. But where is its father?” 

“Tt knows not, and will never know 
him!” replied the father of the boy. 

And the boy inquired, * Will it always 
remain with its mother?” , 

The father answered, “Only as long 
as it needs her care. As soon as it cay 
eat grass, it ‘eaves its mother and forgets 
her, and bows its head to the earth.” 

* How is it, then, with children?” jp. 
quired the boy. 

“ Behold,” said the father, “ when you 
were born, you lay in your mother’s lap, 
and, like the lamb, were nourished at 
her breast, and slumbered for a whole 
month. But then your countenance 
brightened, and you looked up at your 
mother and smiled. Behold, this the 
lamb cannot do. And after a few months, 
you knew your mother from all others, 
and stammered, and stretched out your 
little hands towards her. Behold, this, 
likewise, the lamb cannot do. And, afier 
a few months more, you knew your 
father too, and turned your little face 
from one to the other, and said ‘ father’ 
and ‘mother’! This the lamb cannot do. 
It bends its head to the earth. You not 
only turn your countenance to the earth, 
but towards heaven. And you learn 
a third name—that of our Father in 
heaven.” 

“T understand you,” said the boy; 
“and though the lamb is gentle and 
pleasing, I would not be a lamb, but such 
as God has made me.” 


a 
Socrates, being asked who was the 


wisest man, answered, “ He that offends 
least.” 
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JOHN 


name, yet it is a great name in his- 

tory, notwithstanding. 

John Hampden was born in London, 
n 1594. He was educated at Oxford 
University, and afterwards began the 
sudy of the law; but, the death of his 
lather putting him in possession of an 
imple property, he retired to his estate 
nthe country, where he spent much of 
ils time in field sports. 

King Charles I. was then on the throne, 
and Hampden was by no means indiffer- 
nt to the signs of the times. Charles 
ad high notions of the prerogatives of a 
‘ing. He thought that he had a right 
from Heaven to rule, and that the people 
were bound to pay a blind submission to 


HAMPDEN. 


t is probable that many of our young | his will. 
readers may never have heard this | by the predecessors of King Charles, and 
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John Hampden. 


Such opinions had been held 


the people had yielded without resist- 
ance to their claims; but the times had 
changed. The people had formed a 
vague notion that the government was 
made for them, and not for the king, and 
that it ought to be administered for their 
good, and not for the gratification of the 
monarch. To this movement of the pub- 
lic mind Charles was wholly blind, and 
therefore his policy was to force the peo- 
ple to submit to his wishes. In the con- 
test which followed, the bigoted king lost 
his life. 

In 1626, Hampden entered parliament ; 
and as he was a cousin of the famous 
Oliver Cromwell, the two became some- 


what intimate, more particularly as 








143 JOHN HAMPDEN. 


they both held similar political views. 
For some years Hampden made no 
figure ; but, as he was attentive to pub- 
lic business, he gradually acquired repu- 
tation, and was at length considered one 
of the leaders of the house of commons. 
The part he took was always that of 
Opposition to the arbitrary claims of the 
crown ; and when, at last, the king de- 
manded a loan, Hampden resisted it as 
illegal. ‘The king was greatly irritated, 
and caused Hampden and some other 
members to be impyisoned. But his 
majesty repented, and soon let them all 
out. 

From this period Hampden became 
one of the master-spirits of the time, and 
was indefatigable in his attention to busi- 
ness as a member of the house. About 
this time, the king undertook a measure 
which well displays the despotic claims 
of the British crown at that period. He 
imposed on certain towns, ports, cities, 
and boroughs of England a tax for equip- 
ping the navy —the funds thus raised be- 
ing called ship-money. There was no 
act of parliament to authorize the col- 
lecting of such a tax, and the king could 
only plead the practice of his predeces- 
sors in favor of such a proceeding. 

When an attempt was made to levy 
this tax upon Hampden, he utterly re- 
fused to pay it; and such were the hab- 
its of submission to the king, that his re- 
sistance was looked upon by many peo- 
ple with horror. Charles himself thought 
his conduct very wicked. Hampden was 
sued and taken to court; but he defend- 
ed himself with wonderful force and tal- 
ent. The cause was on trial for twelve 
days; but the judges, being appointed by 
the king, decided in his favor, and against 





Hampden. But the people judged the 
matter the other way, and accordingly 
King Charles lost ground, and Hampdi . 
gained great favor. 

The state of things was very bad fy; 
the people ; and such was the despotisiy 
of the king, that many people emigrate: 
to America. Among others, Oliver Crom. 
well and Hampden actually entered a 
ship, and were about to go to New Eng. 
land, in order to enjoy liberty of con- 
science, when the vessel was stopped by 
order of the king. Thus Cromwell was 
kept in England, and afterwards brought 
the monarch himself to the block ! 

The contest between the people and 
the sovereign continued for some years, 
when at last it broke out in open war. 
Hampden now took command of a reci- 
ment of horse, and seemed to show the 
same capacity for war that he had done 
for politics. But in a skirmish which 
soon took place, while in front of his 
men, he received a mortal wound, and 
died in four days after, January 24, 1643. 

The character of Hampden cannot be 
appreciated without taking into consider- 
ation the state of things under which he 
acted. The people of England were 
oppressed by a galling tyranny, sanec- 
tioned by time, and intrenched in the 
prejudices and prepossessions of the na- 
tion. It required a man of great bold- 
ness to contend with such a power, and 
to breathe forth a spirit of noble and fear- 
less liberty, which might break the fetters 
which chained the bodies and souls of the 
people. But such a man was Hampden ; 
and no doubt the freedom which we en- 
joy in this country is, in part, the fruit of 
seed sown by his speeches and his ex 
ample. 
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Entrance to an Egyptian Temple. 
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Egyptian Architecture, 


very traveller who has visited Egypt, 

and looked upon its ancient ruins, 

appears to have been deeply im- 

pressed with certain characteristics 
of its architecture. One of these, which, 
indeed, is manifest in the common pic- 
tures of their temples and monuments, 
is their massy and imposing grandeur. 
They seem to imitate and emulate the 
hills and mountains, in respect to their 
stability and solidity. The pyramids, 
apparently modelled after the mountains, 
are actually as enduring as the works of 
Nature herself; and even the temples 
have an aspect which seems to remind us 
of caverns and grottoes, wrought in the 
everlasting rocks by the same hand which 
fashioned the hills and the valleys. 

There is also, in this architecture, a 
‘ook of solemn repose, befitting the gi- 


gantic outline of the structures to which | 





| it was devoted. The figures of men and 
janimals, with which it is embellished, 
ee forms and countenances which be- 
speak a kind of awful tranquillity, as if 
‘they embosomed some profound myste- 
| ry, Which it was their destiny to hold in 
unquestioned secrecy and silence. 

It would seem that there must have 
been something very peculiar in a peo- 
ple whose tastes, thoughts, and feelings 
found imbodiment in such edifices; and 





we cannot but feel the deepest and most 
curious interest to penetrate the mystery 


which the lapse of ages has thrown over 
them. 
so many scientific men have devoted 


It is, perhaps, for this reason that 


‘themselves to the illustration of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and whose works have 
at least partially removed the obscurity 
in which, for thousands of years, they 
3y means of the 





have been shrouded. 
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sculptures upon the temples, and the pic- 
tures in the sepulchral chambers, we 
have been made acquainted with the 
familiar manners and customs of the an- 
cient Egyptians, in many respects. We 
know how they danced and sang ; how 
they got tipsy and made love ; how the 
children had dolls, and played at ball ; 
how the men fished, and hunted, and 
made war; how the ladies danced and 
played on the harp; how the affairs of 
the kitchen were conducted; and how 
the cook roasted, and fried, and broiled 
meat, as is the custom of the present 
day. 

‘These and many other things respect- 
ing the habits of a people who lived 
three thousand years ago, are now un- 
derstood ; but there is still a mystery 
hanging over the religious opinions of 
the ancient Egyptians, which seems to 
have been connected with their temples 
and monuments, and which no antiqua- 
rian has yet been able to fathom. The 
profounder feelings —all that belongs to 
the higher characteristics of man — are 
either entirely hidden from the view, or 
partially veiled in uncertainty. 


———~—o-- 


Earty Associations. — It is said that, 
at that period of" his life when the conse- 
quences of his conduct had developed 
themselves in unforeseen reverses, Na- 
poleon, driven to the necessity of defend- 
ing himself, within his own kingdom, with 
the shattered remnant of his army, had 
taken up a position at Brienne, — the very 
spot where he had received the rudiments 
of his early education, — when unexpect- 
edly, and while he was anxiously em- 
ployed in a practical application of those 








EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE — VARIETIES. 


military principles which first exere:, 
the energies of his young mind jy ; 
college of Brienne, his attention was .. 
rested by the sound of the church ¢), 
The pomp of his imperial court, , 
even the glories of Marengo and Ax. 
litz, faded for a moment from his reg,,. 
and almost from his recollection. Fy, 
for a while, to the spot on which | 
stood, in motionless attention to the w. 
known sound, he at length gave utteray 
to his feelings, and condemned the te 
of all his subsequent life, by confess 
that the hours then brought back to | 
recollection were happier than any 
had experienced throughout the wi 
course of his tempestuous career. 


ic cane 


Memory. — Dr. Rush, a celebra: 
physician, relates a pleasing instance | 
the freshness with which the memor 
preserves the rural scenery of early Li 
When he, at one time, visited a sic} 
woman whom he had known in chil’: 
hood, she was lying ill of the typhus 
fever, and all hope of her recovery wes 
nearly past. ‘I'wo little words, like « 
fabulous talisman, seemed to bring baci 
her wandering thoughts. ‘The eagle's 
nest!” was the brief exclamation of |): 
Rush. ‘The tree had grown upon her 
father’s farm, and all the scenery of her 
youth came before her at the mention o! 


it. From that moment she began to re: 
cover. 
a 


“] am rather old, and very tough— 
that’s one consolation!” as the aged tu- 
key remarked, when the farmer was cat- 
rying him to market. 


Manners often make fortunes. 
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ROBERT FULTON 


Robert Fulton. 


osERT Futton, the celebrated engi- 

neer, was born in Little Britain, Penn- | 

sylvania, in 1765. 

he was put to school in Lancaster, 

where he acquired the rudiments of a 
ee ; 

common English education. 


In his infancy 


His pecu- 
liar genius manifested itself at a very 
In his childhood, all his hours 
of recreation were passed in the shops of 


early age. 


mechanics, or in the employment of his 
pencil. At the age of seventeen years, 
he painted portraits and landscapes, in | 
Philadelphia, where he remained till he | 
was about twenty-one. 

In his twenty-second year, he went to 


England, and was received with great) 





kindness by his distinguished country- | 
man, Mr. West, who was so pleased with 


his promising genius, and his amiable 
qualities, that he took him into his house, 
where he continued an inmate for sev- 
After leaving the family of 
West, he appears, for some time, to have 


eral years. 
made painting his chief employment. 
He spent two years in Devonshire, where 
he formed an acquaintance with the Duke 
of Bridgewater, so famous for his canals, 
and Lord Stanhope, a nobleman cele- 
brated for his love of science, and par- 
ticularly for his attachment to the me- 
chanic arts. 

In 1793, we find Mr. Fulton actively 
engaged in a project to improve inland 
navigation. Even at that early period, 
he had conceived the idea of propelling 
vessels by steam ; and he speaks, 1n some 
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of its practicability. In May, 1794, he 
obtained from the British government a 
patent for a double-inclined plane, to be 
used for transportation ; and in the same 
year, he submitted to the British Society 
for the Promotion of Arts and Commerce 
an improvement of his invention of mills 
for sawing marble, for which he received 
the thanks of the society and an honorary 
medal. He also obtained patents for ma- 
chines for spinning flax and making ropes. 
In 1797, he went to Paris, and, while 
there, projected the first panorama that 
was ever exhibited there. He also plan- 
In 1803, he com- 
pleted his first steam-boat, which was 
tried upon the Seine, and proved com- 
pletely successful. He now proceeded 
to New York, to carry his ideas of steam 
navigation into practical effect, and, in 
1807, his first steam-boat ascended the 
Hudson, ‘Thus this great man brought 
to a successful issue his long-meditated 
invention, and determined the possibility 
of applying steam to navigation. 

Several steam-boats were soon after 
constructed under Mr. Fulton’s directions, 
and also a steam-frigate. 

He continued to make various experi- 
ments till his death, which occurred in 
1815. In person, Fulton was tall and 
slender, with large, dark eyes and a pro- 
jecting brow. His temper was mild, 
his disposition lively, and his conversa- 
tion fluent and original. But his _princi- 
pal characteristic was his constancy, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, which enabled 
him to conquer the difficulties in his way. 


ned a submarine boat. 


ee 


Better lose a jest than a friend. 


of his manuscripts, with great confidence | 








ROBERT FULTON — VARIETIES. 


A Fatse Atarm. — During the Frepe} 
revolutionary war, when the English were 
expected to make a descent upon St. Do. 
mingo, a negro, having perceived, at the 
distance of some miles in the direction 
of the sea, a long line of flamingoes, 
ranked up, and preening their Wings, 
forthwith magnified them into an army 
of English soldiers. Their long necks 
were mistaken for shouldered muskets, 
and their scarlet plumage for a military 
costume. The poor fellow accordingly 
started off for Gonaives, running through 
the streets, and vociferating that the Eng. 
lish were come ! . 

Upon this alarm, the commandant of 
the garrison instantly sounded the tocsin, 
doubled the guards, and sent out a body 
of men to reconnoitre the invaders; but 
he soon found, by means of his glass 
that it was only a troop of red flamingoes 
and the corps of observation marches 
back to the garrison, rejoicing at thei 
bloodless expedition. 





a 


Tue Raven: a Fase. — The raves 
saw that the eagle brooded thirty days 
over her eggs. ‘ This is what makes the 
young eaglets so strong and far-sighted,” 
said she. “Good; I will try it myself.” 
And, ever since, the raven broods ove! 
her eggs thirty days, but they never pro 
duce any thing better than ravens ! 


8 ep 


Every man will be thy friend, 

While thou hast wherewith to spend, 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 
—_@—__ 

Tue best and fairest house to me 

Is that where I love best to be. 
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A 








has not been in England, to conceive 
of its beauty, wealth, and magnifi- 
cence. 

In passing through the country, the 
traveller is struck with the neatness, fin- 
ish, and completeness, of every thing. 
The roads are as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible; and it is very common for a high- 
way to be laid out as straight, and have 
its sides as neatly cut and turfed, as those 
of a well-kept garden. 

The fields are tilled with the utmost 
nicety. In ploughing, the furrows are 
perfectly straight, and as even as if laid 
out by square and compass. The cattle 
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Public Works of Great Britain. 


England. 


is not easy for any person, who | and sheep appear to be all in go xd condi- 











tion; the hedges are always carefully 
kept, and have a very pleasing effect 
upon the landscape. 

The country-seats are often splendid 
and the number of them is astonishing. 
Town after town crowds, at short inter- 
vals, upon the notice of the traveller. As 
you approach London, the whole coun- 
try, for miles around, seems dotted over 
with villages, country-seats, and splendid 
country-mansions. 

The railroads surpass any thing of the 
kind in the world. They are finished, 
in every respect, with the greatest care. 
The banks are all turfed, and often orna- 
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mented with groups of garden-flowers. 
The depots, or stations, are generally 
fitted up with great architectural taste ; 
and in some instances, as at the termina- 
tion of the Birmingham railroad, in Lon- 
don, the architecture is truly magnificent. 

The bridges are often objects of inter- 
est, from the beauty of their design and 
the admirable skill with which they are 
executed. Chain-bridges are not uncom- 








ENGLAND—THE NAUTILUS. 


mon, and it is at once delightful and gp... 

ling to ride over them, as if upon a |i, 

in the air! 66 
Of London—the metropolis of Gr: 

Britain, and indeed of the world—y, 

have not room now to speak, further tha, 

to say that it is all that might be expect; m 

of the great centre of British commerce. C 

art, wealth, money, rank, and fashion. 

















The Nautilus. 


HERE are few objects in nature which 
have more frequently excited the ad- 
miration of the wise, as well as the 

Its shell is often 

met with in collections of the concholo- 

gist; but to understand the real nature 
of the animal, it should be seen in its 
own element. Its home is on the sea, 
and it launches forth upon the briny ele- 
ment as fearlessly as a man-of-war ! 

It is said to spread a sail, on par- 
ticular occasions, and thus to move be- 


simple, than this. 





fore the wind like a ship; and it has 
even been supposed to have first sug: 
gested the idea of propelling vessels by 
means of sails. 

There is one curious question in r- 
spect to the nautilus which remains un- 
settled among naturalists, — and that \s. 
whether the creature grows to his shell, 
as an oyster or a clam to his, or whether 
he only carries it on his back, as a snail 
does his— taking it off and putting it on 
at his pleasure. 
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SPRING IN 


Spring in the City, 


ss WBTHAT are you gazing at, Grace? 

' and what are you thinking of ?” 

“[T am looking at the fresh, 

soft, green leaves, that are com- 

ing out on the old willow, by Columbia 
College ; and [ am thinking of home.” 

«And how lovely that home appears, 

now that spring is smiling on it—hey, 

Grace ?” 
«Yes, and how disagreeable it is to be 
shut up in a city, where spring never 


comes !—spring, with all its sweet sights, | 


sounds, and odors.” 

There is a 
breathing of spring even here, in this 
The town 
is not all buried in smoke and noisome 
These two hundred thousand in- 
habitants of our great city are not quite 


“Do not say so, Grace. 
spacious and compact city. 
damp. 


deprived of the joyous influences of the 
season. Let us put on our hats, and 
walk to the Battery, and see if we cannot 
find some witnesses for nature — some 
intimations of the coming-on of gentle 
spring. How soon we are equipped! 
No India-rubbers nor wadded shoes to be 
put on; no heavy cloaks, nor fur tippets. 
Your straw cottage-hat, green ribbon, and 
pink muslin, are the colors of the flushing 
year; and, my most ungracious Grace, 
you, who say that spring never comes in 
the city, just have the goodness to look 
over the way, upon our sable West India 
neighbors. How often we pitied them in 
he winter, when we saw them open a 
crack of the door to receive the milk- 
man and the baker; and now mark the 
change! Doors and windows are all 
wide open. The old man is resting his 
gray head on the window-sill, fast asleep ; 
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the old woman sits by, fondling her lap- 
dog ; and their little trig granddaughter, 
playing on her Jew’s-harp, and keeping 
time with her pretty head, which has 
such a piquant turn, with its graceful 
Creole turban. See, she has a bouquet 
of daisies and daffodils at her belt. Ask 
her if it is sprng! But come along, 
Grace. We must begin our walk.” 

“T am ready. O, if it were only a 





walk with Miss Mitford, in her green 
lanes beside her hedgerows! I posi- 
tively take more pleasure from reading 
her descriptions of them than from any 
walk in the city.” 

“Have the goodness, my dear young 
lady, to dismiss Miss Mitford, and her de- 


licious descriptions, from your mind, ot 
your walk and your humble companion 
will have as little interest for you as had 
the prison-walls of Baron Trenck, and 
the society of his little mouse, when his 
imagination was filled with green fields 
and the voice of home. Burns and the 
baron have taught us that there are posi 
tions in life where much may be made 
of a mouse. It is a great art to observe, 
and make the most of, those blessings 
that are commonly overlooked ; and if, 
as the political economists say, he is a 
benefactor to mankind who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 


before, he who enriches the harvest of 
innocent pleasures deserves our gratitude. 
Try your powers, my dear Grace, at this 
kind of doing good; quicken your wits, 
and spy some beauties that you have 
hitherto passed unnoticed.” 

“JT will do my best. This delightful 
day ought to inspire me. It must have 
been such a day, and such an atmosphere, 
as this, that Thomson describes : — 
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‘The expansive atmosphere is cramped with 
cold * 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads 
them thin, 

Fleecy, and white, oer all surrounding 
heaven.’ ”’ 


“ Very happily quoted, Miss Grace. I 
give you credit for spreading the poet’s 
sky over the city. But allow me to re- 
mind you that it is the same sky —the 
same scene at which you looked with 
such a disconsolate eye half an hour 
since. ‘The image in the mind does not 
depend so much on the outward view as 
on the disposition of the lights within. 
Forgive me, Grace.” 

* [ will not moralize, and will be heard. 
Look up at Mrs. M.’s; see how the plants 
are actually bending to the open win- 
dows, to breathe in the genial air. That 
camellia is superb ; it sits on its stalk in 
all its pride of beauty, amidst its polished 
green leaves, like a queen in her court. 
That cala, too, and the laurustinus, are 
magnificent. How proudly they over- 
shadow the sweet flowers that are placed 
beneath them — the hyacinths, pink, pur- 
ple, and white, and the wall-flowers ! and 
yet these fragrant flowers, like humble 
devotees, send up their odors as incense 
to idols. A flower, without fragrance is, 
after all, but an unlovely beauty. As E. 
happily said, ‘it is like beauty without 
grace.’ It is even worse,—‘ faith without 
works ;’ for are they not the effluence 
and sweet odor of virtue, that blesses and 
delights far from the unseen and un- 
known source ? 

“There is my friend Sophia’s canary. 
He has heard the signals of spring, and 


struck into the general choir. He sings 
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as merrily as if he had the freedom oj 
the world. I suspect he has taken a les. 
son in moral harmonies from his swee: 
mistress, who never yet responded a dis. 
cordant note, though sometimes struck 
roughly enough by the chances an 
changes of this life. Do you not think 
that birds may be gifted with imagina. 
tion, and that these little canaries that ar 
hung out at every window, —as the; 
warm and kindle in the beam of the 
‘golden day,’ and inhale the odor of the 
flowers that are considerately placed nea: 
them, —do you not think they may fancy 
themselves in their own sunny and fra- 
grant isles ?” 

“It may be; and if so, what delightfu! 
visions this mocking-bird must have ot 
the wild woodlands and their various 
tribes! He seems to be sending forth « 
greeting to each and all of the feathered 
race, and to each in his own note. What 
a little polyglot it is! His spirit is in 
ecstasy with the joy of the season. Put, 
poor fellow, he seems to possess a mys- 
terious sympathy with the vegetable king- 
dom: when that dies, he becomes mute, 
and is silent and dreary, till he, with na- 
ture, is waked by spring. Sing on, sweet 
bird ; and, when summer comes, | will 
(as 1 have done) keep many a vigil, to 
listen to the endless variety of notes that 
your magical throat pours on the still air. 

“What is it Grace ? Ah, you may 
well say, ‘Spring, spring!’ and point to 
that sweet-brier. How vigorously the 
leaves have put forth! and how its per- 
fume exhales with the moisture of the 
last shower! In a few weeks more, tt 
will interweave with the honeysuckle, 
and form a leafy drapery, to hide this 
ugly wall. Here we are at Madame 
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SPRING IN 


Amand’s —and here is Monsieur Jackoo, 
her noisy parrot, chattering his French 
and Spanish; indemnifying himself for 
his winter’s seclusion by talking as fast 
as a city gossip after a summer’s recess 
at a country-seat, or a country gossip 
after a visit to town. ‘ Printemps ! prin- 
temps!’ As I live, Jackoo is prating 
of spring. Let us go on, Grace, or 
Jackoo will shame me out of my enthu- 
siasm.” 

“ Here we are in gay, beautiful Broad- 
way, always thronged in a fine spring 
afternoon. What a contrast to three 
months since ! when this same street was 
piled with masses of ice and heaps of 
snow, blackened with coal-dust; when 
old age was cowering at the fireside, and 
childhood pent in nurseries; when the 
fine lady, for very delicateness, dared 
not touch her foot to the icy pavement ; 
and the dandy, his hair en papillotes, 
was preparing for the evening rout; 
and now, see! the snow has disappeared, 
and with it cloaks, furs, velvets, feathers, 
boas, muffs, and all the livery of winter ; 
and, in their place, see the light hats, chip, 
silk, cottage, and woodland-lawn, (their 
very names are seasonable !) decked with 
flowers 

‘beyond the power 

Of botanists to number up their tribes.’ 


“See rainbow silks, Adelaide ging- 
hams, and painted muslins. ‘The French 
do not only weave their poetry in ‘ fan- 
cy’s loom,’ but they absolutely make 
warp and woof of it, and send it out to 
us in ‘spring goods.’ 

“ Ah, there are the beautiful cousins — 
the Misses . Those flowers seem to 
have grown in their hats; they are so 
fresh and natural, that you expect to see 





THE CITY. 


How well 
the bright cheeks and sparkling glances 


them droop in this warm air. 


of these young beauties harmonize with 
this season of all hope! What a pretty 
group of children there is— fragrant buds 
of promise! and see even our old friend 
The frosts of his 
eighty winters soften at the touch of 
spring ; the genial air freshens the color 


Mr. is Out again. 


in his withered cheek ; and there is some- 
thing in the calm, elevated, grateful ex- 
pression of his raised eye that speaks of 
a coming spring, of which this of nature 
is but the type. 

** Here is my friend Miss , the 
same at all seasons. No feathers in 
winter, no artificial flowers now; her 
dress suits her character, and is emblem- 
atical of it,— purity, simplicity, delicacy, 
elegance, and refinement; every thing 
harmonizing with her lovely face and 
person, and nothing to distract attention 
from it. It would be indeed difficult to 
allure the eye once rivetted to that face. 
Will she always remain thus unspoiled, 
untouched, by fashion? It is a furnace ; 
but a celestial nature may pass through 
it unharmed. 

“Here we are at the Park. Into what 
graceless and unmeaning shapes this 
pretty plot of earth has been cut; and 
yet the touch of spring has invested it 
with beauty. The leaf-buds of the most 
tardy trees are swelling; the horse-chest- 
nut has unfurled its broad leaf; and the 
grass looks fresh and sturdy. What a 
luxury are these open breathing-spaces 
to the pent citizen ; and what a pity that 
more such places of refreshment, for 
body and mind too, are not provided for 
the dense population of this city !” 

*¢¢ Cross over at St. Paul’s,’ you say 
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Grace. Ah! you little Episcopalian, you 
like to pass under the sacred droppings 
of the church. The English is the moth- 
er-church of our city; and there is a 
maternal regard to its honor, as well as 
to its spiritual edification, in the beautiful 
edifices it rears, and in the care it takes 
of its consecrated burial-grounds. This 
of St. Paul’s is beautifully sheltered by 
old wide-spreading elms, sycamores, and 
the weeping-willow, that now, in the 
spring-time, drops its soft, silken wreaths 
so tenderly over the monuments. ‘Trin- 
ity churchyard is, | believe, much older 
than this ; for you know aunt S—— says 
that when St. Paul’s was built, there was 
a general exclamation against placing a 
church so far out of town. 

* do not dislike a burial-place in the 
heart of a large city. Where there is so 
much life, there should be some memo- 
rial of death. ‘There is, in its repose and 
its expressive silence, a contrast to the 
surrounding bustle, to the worldly pur- 
suits and absorbing interest of the passing 
throng, that speaks to the thoughtful mind. 
Were all these mouldering bodies once 
as active, as occupied with importunate 
trifles, as absorbed in transient feelings, 
and engrossed with perishing objects, as 
we are? What are they now? What 
ought we to be? What are, we? 

“[ believe Trinity churchyard is one 
of the oldest, and certainly the most pop- 
ulous, in the city. There is a monument 
here that pleases me particularly, bearing 
only the simple and affecting inscription, 
‘To my mother.’ What a contrast to the 
common monumental blazonry of virtues, 
that would make you believe, if you 
credited the record, that the frail crea- 
tures be'ow were saints and angels ! 








THE CITY. 


“These are fine houses that we are 
passing ; but what are piles of brick and 
mortar compared with the humbles 
flower that blossoms in one of their win. 
dows? Do not smile, Grace. I do not 
mean that the queen of flowers, even, js 
to be preferred to a good mansion. But 
those who can never get the one have 
the other within their reach. At any 
rate, we have more pleasure from look- 
ing at a stranger’s flowers than at his 
house. ‘The one is exclusively his; the 
other is a common blessing. Providence 
has given us a property in it, and it lib. 
erally parts with its treasure of sweets 
to us. Flowers are the cheapest and 
most attainable of all luxuries, and should 
be universal. Do you not feel an invol- 
untary respect for the proprietor of any 
kind of vegetation on which care and 
taste has been expended ? — Juvenile 
Miscellany. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Tue Cuimney-Swa.iow. — This bird 
usually constructs its nest in the shaft of 
a chimney. But it has been known to 
select some other, and sometimes some 
very curious, situation for its nest. A 
pair of swallows built on the upper part 
of the frame of an old picture at Cam- 
erton Hall, near Bath, England, coming 
into the room through a broken pane in 
one of the windows. They came three 
years successively, and in all probability 
would have continued to do so, if the 
room had not been put in repair, which 
prevented their access to it. 
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ONE enemy is one too many. 
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THE LITTLE LORD AND THE FARMER— VARIETIES. 


The lithe Lord and the Farmer. 


4 uittLe lord, engaged in play, 
Carelessly threw his ball away ; 

<) far beyond the brook it flew, 
His lordship knew not what to do. 
i: chanced there passed a farmer’s boy, 
Whistling a tune in childish joy ; 

iis frock was patched and his hat was old, 
fut the farmer’s heart was very bold. 


“You little chap! pick up my ball!” 

His saucy lordship loud did call : 

de thought it useless to be polite 

To one whose clothes were in such a plight. 


«Do it yourself, for want of me!” 
The boy replied right manfully ; 
Then quietly he passed along, 
Whistling aloud his favorite song. 


His little lordship furious grew — 

For he was proud, and hasty too. 

“[ll break your bones!’’ he rudely cries, 
While fire was flashing from his eyes. 


{nd heedless, quite, what steps he took, 
He tumbled plump into the brook ; 

And, as he fell, he dropped his bat, 

And next he lost his beaver hat. 


“Come, help me out!”’ enraged he cried — 
But the sturdy farmer thus denied : 

“Alter your tone, my little man, 

And then I’ll help you all I can. 


“There are few things | would not dare 
For gentlemen who speak me fair ; 

But for rude words 1 do not choose 

To tire my feet and wet my shoes.”’ 


“Please help me,’’ then his lordship said ; 
“I'm sorry I was so ill-bred.” 

“’Tis all forgot,’’ replied the boy, 

And gave his hand with honest joy. 


The proffered aid his lordship took, 
And soon came safely from the brook ; 
His looks were downcast and aside, 
For he felt ashamed of his silly pride. 


The farmer brought his ball and bat, 
And wiped the wet from his drowning hat; 
And he mildly said, as he went away, 
‘¢ Remember the lesson you've learned to-day. 


‘Be kind to all you chance to meet, 
In field, or lane, or crowded street; 
Anger and pride are both unwise, 
Vinegar never catches flies.’’ 

Juvenile Miscellany. 
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In the pitcher-plant of New South 
Wales there is a lid, with a hinge with 
which it opens and shuts. It is generally 
half open, and contains fluid, in which 
ants and flies get drowned. The pitcher 
is attached to the footstalk, and is sup- 
posed to be the means of nutriment, in- 
stead of the root. 


—@—_—_ 


Dr. Frankuin published an almanac 
with the title of Poor Richard. Among 
the maxims contained in it, are the fol- 
lowing : —‘* One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows. Sloth makes all things difficult, 
but industry all easy. Lost time is never 
found again.” 

— 


Kine Georce III. one day walking up 
the street in Cheltenham, the common 
crier concluded a public notice by ex- 
claiming, “God save the king!” The 
good monarch turned round, and emphat- 
ically replied, “God save the crier and 
the people!” 
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He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life in 
endless wishes, and regret, in his last 
hours, his useless intentions and barren 





zeal. 








160 THE ROBIN’S LULLABY. 





The Robin’s Lullaby. 


WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
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p- Hush, my lit-tle nestlings dear, Hush, and you a_ song shall hear! The 
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| go to rest! Peep! peep! Go to sleep' 
f. PP. 
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b> 
Go to rest, for nought is near, Go to rest, nor fear the storm ; 
Owl or hawk, to waken fear; There is One will keep thee warm; 
The noisy jay is in his nest ; And though the tempest rock thy bed, 
So, my birdies, go to rest! He is watching o’er thy head! 

Peep! peep! Go to sleep! Peep! peep! Go to sleep' 


Go to rest, nor think of fear! 
Father — mother — both are here. 
Dream of joys that come with light, 
Cherries red, and berries bright. 
Peep! peep! Go to sleep! 








